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James Baynes, Baltimore, Md. 


EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE | structed moreover by written documents on a va- 


OF QUAKERISM.”’ 
{Continued from page 195.) 


riety of subjects, they repair at a proper time to 
the place of meeting. All the Quakers in the dis- 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Quakers, which | trict in question, who are expected to go, bend 


comes next in order, is much more numer-| their direction hither. 


Any person travelling 


ously attended than the Monthly. The Month-/in the county at this time would see an unu- 
ly, as we have just seen, superintend the con-| sual number of Quakers upon the road direct- 
cerns of a few congregations or particular ing their journey to the same point. Those 
meetings which were contained in a small di-| who live farthest from the place where the 
vision of the county. The Quarterly Meeting | meeting is held have often a long journey to 
on the other hand, superiotends the concerns| perform. The Quakers are frequently out two 
of all the Monthly Meetings in the county at|or three whole days, and sometimes longer, 


large. It takes cognizance of course of the | upon this occasion. 


But as this sort of meet- 


concerns of a greater portion of population,|ing takes place but once in the quarter, the 
and, as the name implies, for a grester extent | loss of their time and the fatigue of their jour- 
of time. The Quaker population of a whole| ney, and the expenses attending it, are borne 


county is now to assemble in one place. 


place, however, is not always the same. It 


This | cheerfully. 


When all of them are assembled, nearly the 


may be different, to accommodate the members | same custom obtains at the Quarterly, as has 
in their turn, in the different quarters of the year.| been described at the Monthly Meeting. A 
In the same manner as the different con-| meeting for worship is first held. The men 
a in a small division of a county have|and women, when this is over, separate into 
en shewn to have sent deputies to the res-|their different ee after which the 
pective Monthly Meetings within it, so the dif- | meeting for discipline begins in each. 


ferent Monthly Meetings in the same county 


I shall not detail the different kinds of busi- 


send each of them deputies to the Quarterly. | ness which come on at this meeting. I shall 
Two or more of each sex are generally deputed | explain the principal subject only. 


from each Monthly Meeting. These deputies 


The Society at large have agreed upon a 


are supposed to have understood at the Monthly | number of questions or queries as they call 
Meeting, where they were chosen, all the matters | them, which they have committed to print, and 
which the discipline required them to know rela- | which they expect to be read and answered in 
tive to the state and condition of their constitu- | the course of these Quarterly Meetings. The 


ents. Furnished with this knowledge, and in- | following is a list of them. 
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I. Are meetings for worship and discipline 
kept up, and do Friends attend them duly, and 
at the time appointed; and do they avoid all 
unbecoming behaviour therein ? 

II. Is there among you any growth in the 
truth; and bath any convincement appeared 
since last year? 

111. Are Friends preserved in love towards 
each other; if differences arise, is due care 
taken speedily to ead them; and are Friends 
careful to avoid and discourage tale-bearing 
and detraction ? 

IV. Do Friends endeavor by example and 
precept to train up their children, servants, 
and all under their care, in a religious life and 
conversation, consistent with our Christian pro- 
fession, in the frequent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and in plainness of speech, be- 
haviour and apparel ? 

V. Are Friends just in their dealings and 
punctual in fulfilling their engagements ; and 
are they annually advised carefully to inspect 
the state of their affairs once in the year? 

VI. Are Friends careful to avoid all vain 
sports and places of diversion, gaming, all un- 
necessary frequenting of taverns, and other 
public houses, excess in drinking, and other 
intemperance ? 

VIL. Do Friénds bear a faithful and Chris. 
tian testimony against receiving and paying 
tythes, priest’s demands, and those called church- 
rates ? 

VIII. Are Friends faithful in our testimony 
against bearing arms, and being in any manner 
concerned in the militia, in privateers, letters 
of marque, or armed vessels, or dealing in 
prize-goods ? 

IX. Are Friends clear of defrauding the 
king of his customs, duties and excise, and 
of using or dealing in goods suspected to be run. 

X. Are the necessities of the poor among 
you properly inspected and relieved; and is 
good care taken of the education of their off- 
spring? 

XI. Have any meetings been settled, dis- 
continued, or united since last year? 

XIf. Are there any Friends prisoners for 
our testimonies; and if any one hath died a 
prisoner, or been discharged since last year, 
when @nd how? 

XIII. Is early care taken to admonish such 
as appear inclinable to marry in a manner con- 
trary to the rules of our society; and to deal 
with such as persist in refusing to take coun- 
sel? 

XIV. Have you two or more faithful friends, 
appointed by the Monthly Meeting, as over- 
seers in each particular meeting ; are the rules 
respecting removals duly observed : and is due 
care taken, when any thing appears amiss, that 
the rules of our discipline be timely and im- 
partially put in practice? 


XV. Do you keep a record of the prosecu- 
tions and sufferings of your members ; is due 
care taken to register all marriages, births and 
burials; are the titles of your meeting houses, 
burial grounds, &c., duly preserved and re- 
corded; and are all legacies and donations 
properly secured, and recorded, and duly ap- 
plied ? 

These are the questions, which the society 
expect should be publicly asked and answered 
in their Quarterly Courts or Meetings. Some of 
these are to be answered in one Quarterly 
Meeting* and others in another; and all of 
them in the course of the year. 

The clerks of the Quarterly Meeting, when 
they come to this part of the business, read 
the first of the appointed queries to the mem- 
bers present, and are then silent. Soon after 
this a deputy from one of the Monthly Meet- 
ings comes forward, and producing the written 
documents, or answers to the queries, all of 
which were prepared at the meeting where he 
was chosen, reads that document, which con- 
tains a reply to the first query in behalf of the 
meeting he represents. A deputy from a 
second Monthly Meeting then comes forward, 
and produces his written documents also, and 
answers the same query in behalf of his own 
meeting in the same manner. A deputy from 
a third where there are more than two meetings 
then produces his documents in bis turn, and 
replies to it also, and this mode is observed, 
till all the deputies from each of the Monthly 
Meetings in the county have answered the first 

uery. 

When the first query has been thus fully 
answered, silence is observed through the whole 
court. Members present have now an oppor- 
tunity of making any observations they may 


think proper. If it should appear by any of - 


the answers to the first query, that there is any 
departure from principles on the subject it 
contains, in any of the Monthly Meetings which 
the deputies represent, it is noticed by any one 
present. The observations made by one fre- 
quently give rise to observations from another. 
Advice is sometimes ordered to be given, 
adapted to the nature of this departure from 
principles ; and this advice is occasionally cir- 
culated, through the medium of the different 
Monthly Meetings, to the particular congregs 
tion where the deviation has taken place. 
When the first query has been thus read by 
the clerk, and answered by the deputies, and 
when observations have been made upon it, and 
instructions given as now described, a second 
query is read audibly, and the same process 


* The Quakers consider the punctual attendance 
of their religious meetings, the preservation of love 
among them, and the care of the poor, of suc) par- 
ticular importance, that they require the first, third 
and tenth to be answered every quarter. 
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takes place, and similar observations are some- 
times made and instructions given, 

In the same manner a third query is read 
by the clerk, and answered by all the deputies, 
and observed upon by the meeting at large; 
and soon a fourth, and a fifth, till all the 
queries set apart for the day are answered. 

It may be proper now to observe, that while 
the men in their own meeting-house are thus 
transacting the quarterly business for them- 
selves, the women, in a different apartment or 
meeting-house are conducting it also for their 
own sex. They read, answer, and observe 
upon the queries in the same manner. When 
they have settled their own business, they send 
one or two of their members, as they did in the 


_ease of the Monthly Meeting, to the apart- 


ment of the men, to know if they have any 
thing to communicate to them. When the 
business is finished in both meetings, they 
break up, and prepare for their respective 
homes. 

In the order, in which I have hitherto men- 
tioned the meetings for the discipline of the 
Quakers, we have seen them rising by regular 
ascent, both in importance and power. We 
have seen each in due progression comprising 
the actions of a greater population than the 
foregoing, and for a greater period of time. I 
come now to the Yearly Meeting, which is 
possessed of a higher and wider jurisdiction 
than any that have been yet described. This 
meeting does not take cognizance of the con- 
duct of particular or of Monthly Meetings, 
but at one general view of the state and con- 
duct of the members of each Quarterly Meet- 
ing, in order to form a judgment of the general 
state of the society for the whole kingdom. 

We have seen, on a former occasion, the 
Quakers with their several deputies repairing to 
different places in a county; and we have seen 
them lately with their deputies again repairing 
to one great town in the different counties at 
large. We are now to see them repairing to 
the metropolis of the kingdom. 

As deputies were chosen by each Monthly 
Meeting to represent it in the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, so the Quarterly Meetings choose deputies 
to represent them in the Yearly Meeting. 
These deputies are commissioned to be the 
bearers of certain documents to London, which 
contain answers in writing to a number of the 
queries mentioned in the last chapter. These 
answers are made up from the answers received 
by the several Quarterly Meetings from their 
respective Monthly Meetings. Besides these, 
they are to carry with them other documents, 
among which are accounts of sufferings in con- 
sequence of a refusal of military service, and 
of the payment of the demands of the church. 

The deputies, who are now generally four in 
aumber for each Quarterly Meeting, that is, 





four of each sex (except for the Quarterly 
Meetings of York and London, the former of 
which generally sends eight men and the latter 
twelve, and each of them the like number of 
females,) having received their different docu- 
ments, set forward on their journey. Besides 
these, many members of the society repair to 
the metropolis. The distance of three or four 
hundred miles forms no impediment to the 
journey. A man cannot travel at this time, 
but he sees the Quakers in motion from all 
parts, shaping their course to London, there to 
exercise, as will appear shortly, the power of 
deputies, judges and legislators in turn, and to 
investigate and settle the affairs of the society 
for the preceding year. 

It may not be amiss to mention a circum- 
stance which has not unfrequently occurred 
upon these occasions. A Quaker in low cir- 
cumstances, but of unblemished life, has been 
occasionally chosen as one of the deputies to 
the metropolis, even for a county where the 
Quaker population has been considered to be 
rich. This deputy has scarcely been able, on 
account of the low state of his finances, to ac- 
complish his journey, and has been known to 
travel on foot from distant parts. I mention 
this circumstance to show that the society in 
its choice of representatives, shows no respect 
to persons, but that it pays, even in the per- 
sons of the poor, the respect that is due to 
virtue. 

The day of the Yearly Meeting at length 
arrives. Whole days are now devoted to busi- 
ness, for which various committees are obliged 
to be appointed. The men, as before, retire 
to a meeting house allotted to them, to settle 
the business for the men and the society at 
large, and the women retire to another, to 
settle that which belongs to their own sex. 
There are nevertheless, at intervals, meetings 
for worship at the several meeting houses in 
the metropolis. 

(To be continued.) 
on-state 

TREATMENT OF THE INSANE.—It has been 
the custom in Belgium, from time immemorial, 
to send the insane to Gheel, a place of some 
10,000 inhabitants. There they are at liberty 
to roam the town, and even to leave it if they 
choose, though this they rarely do, unless re- 
covered. They lodge with the peasantry, and 
pass their time in rural occupations and the 
society of children. Overseers are at hand to 
minister to their wants, but not to coerce or 
restrain them, except in cases of confirmed 
violence. They are not obliged to work, but 
prefer to do so, and the product of their labor 
pays the expenses of their maintenance. Insane 
persons like to be alone, and like to be free. 
They prefer agricultural employments; for this 
combines both comparative solitude and free- 
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dom. An institution on the Gheel plan has, 
for some time past, been sought to be carried 
out in this country, by Dr. Parego, formerly 
superintendent of the Gheel establishment, and 
at present in New York city.—N. Y. Independ. 





From the unpublished History of Friends, by 8. M. Janney. 
VOL. Ill., CHAP. XI. 1754. 
TESTIMONY AGAINST SLAVERY ADVANCING. 
(Continued from page 196.) 

As John Woolman bad experienced the love 
of God through Christ Jesus, to redeem him 
from pollution and to sustain him through a 
sea of conflicts, he felt a tender compassion for 
the youth who remained entangled in the 
snares from which he had happily escaped. 
He went to meetings in a reverential frame of 
mind, and endeavored to be experimentally ac- 

uainted with the language of the true Shepherd. 
One day being under astrong exercise of mind 
he “stood up and said some words in a meet- 
ing, but not keeping close to the Divine open- 
ing, he said more than was required of him.” 
This brought him into deep distress, and for 
some weeks he remained disconsolate, but his 


bought her; so through weakness, I gave way, 
and wrote it, but, at the executing it, I was so 
afflicted in my mind, that I said before my 
master and the Friend, that I believed slave- 
keeping to be a practice inconsistent with the 
Christian religion. This in some degree abated 
my uneasiness, yet as often as I reflected 
seriously upon it, I thought I should have been 
clearer, if I had desired to be excused from it, as 
a thing against my conscience ; for such it was. 

Some time after this, a young man of our 
society spoke to me to write a conveyance of a 
slave tohim. ‘After a short pause, [ told him 
I was not easy to write it; for though many 
kept slaves in our society, as in others, I still 
believed the practice was not right, and desired 
to be excused from doing the writing. I spoke 
to him in good will, and he told me that keep- 
ing slaves was not altogether agreeable to his 
mind, but that the slave being a gift made to 
his wife, he had accepted her.” 

In the autumn of 1743, John Woolman was 
engaged in a religious visit to Friends in the 
; eastern part of New Jersey, being accompanied 
by Abraham Farrington. This worthy Friend 


petitions were heard, and the Comforter was! and excellent minister was born about the year . 


sent to heal his wounded spirit. The spring 1691 in Bucks County, Pa. In the 22d year 
of Divine Love being again opened, he yielded of his age, he settled near Crosswicks, New 
to an impression of duty, and said a few words Jersey, where being ata meeting that was at- 
in a meeting, in which he found peace. | tended by Thomas Wilson and James Dickin- 

As he was thus humbled and disciplined son, he was thoroughly convinced of the spirit- 


under the cross, his spiritual discernment was 
improved, so as to distinguish the voice of a 
true Shepherd from the voice of a stranger, and 
he became “a workman that need not be 


ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” : 


His ministry was sound, very deep and pene- 
trating, sometimes pointing out the dangerous 


ual truths they preached, and became a dilizent 
attendant of the meetings of Friends. After 
passing through various probations, he was en- 
trusted with a gift in the ministry, and travelled 
in the service of the gospel both in the neigh- 
boring provinces and in East Britain. 

On their return from this visit, John Wool- 


situation which indulgence and custom leads! man turned his thoughts to the choice of some 
into; frequently exhorting others, especially business by which he might earn a living in 
the youth, not to be discouraged at the diffi-/ an humble way without encumbering his mind 
culties which occur, but press after purity. He | with care, or obstructing his religious engage- 
often expressed an earnest engagement that! ments. The retailer of goods by whom he had 
re wisdom should be attended to, which | been employed was also a tailor, and this trade 
would lead into lowliness of mind and resigna-!he concluded to learn, as best suited to his 
tion to the Divine will, in which state small. moderate desires and retiring habits. 
essions here would be sufficient. In the year 1746, in company with Isaac 
When called to the work of the ministry he | Andrews, a minister of Haddonfield, New 
was about the 22d year of his age. He was Jersey, he engaged in a gospel mission to 
then employed as clerk and salesman in aretail Maryland and Virginia. During this journey 
store in Mount Holly. In the following year his religious concern on the subject of slavery 
his mind became exercised on the subject of appears to have been deepened by the scenes 


slavery, as thus related in his journal. 

«My employer having a negro woman, sold 
her, and directed me to write a bill of sale; 
the man being waiting who bought her. The 
thing was sudden ; and though the thoughts of 
writing an instrument of slavery for one of my 
fellow creatures felt uneasy, yet I remembered 
I was hired by the year ; that it was my master 
who directed me to do it, and that it was an 
elderly man, a member of our society, who 


| he witnessed and the feelings that attended 
his mind. “Two things,” he writes, “ were 
remarkable to me on this journey; first, in re- 
gard to my entertainment; where I eat, drank 
and lodged free of cost with people who lived in 
ease on the hard labor of their slaves, I felt 
uneasy, and as my mind was inward to the 
Lord, I found from place to place this uneasi- 
ness return upon me at times, through the 
whole visit. Where the master bore a good 
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share of the burden and lived frugally, so 
that their servants were well provided for and 
lived moderate, I felt more easy; but where 
they lived in a costly way, and laid heavy bur- 
dens on their slaves, my exercise was often 
great, and [ frequently had conversations with 
them in private concerning it. Secondly, this 
trade of importing slaves from their native 
country being much encouraged amongst them, 
and the white people and their children gen- 
erally living without much labor, was frequently 
the subject of my serious thoughts, and I saw 
in these southern provinces so many vices and 
corruptions increased by this trade and this 
way of life, that it appeared to me asa dark 
gloom hanging over the land; and though now 
many willingly run into it, yet in future the 
consequences will be grievous to posterity! I 
express it as it appeared to me, not at once nor 
twice, but as a matter fixed on my mind.” 

After his return from this visit, he wrote 
some observations on slaveholding, which he 
submitted to his father Samuel Woolman, who 
approved the work, and just before his death, 
in the year 1750, expressed to his son the deep 
concern that had attended his mind on that 
subject. The manuscript was, in the year 
1753, offered for examination to the overseers | 
of the press, who made some small alterations 
in it, directed a number of copies to be pub- 
lished, paid for out of the Yearly Meeting stock, 
and dispensed among Friends. 

The work was first printed in the year 1754, 
and a second part was added in 1762. It is 
entitled “Considerations on the keeping of 
Negroes ; recommended to the professors of | 
Christianity of every denomination.” Although | 
not the first treatise that was published on that 
subject, it merits attention as one of the most 
effective that has ever appeared. No one can 
read it without being impressed with the 
Christian spirit that pervades it, and although 
the argument is cogent, its chief merit is this, | 
that it beautifully sets forth the goodness of | 
God and the universal brotherhood of man. 

John Woolman continued to labor earnestly 
and effectually in the cause of righteousness ; 
leading a life of remarkable self-denial ; plead- 
ing both publicly and privately for the libera- 
tion of the slave; and proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation through Christ. 

(To be continued.) 





Dy1na Worps or MELANcTHON —It is re- 
lated that Melancthon, just before he died, ex- 
pressed a wish to hear some choice passages of | 
Scripture read; aud this desire having been 
met, he was asked by his son in-law, Sabinus, 
whether he would have anything else ; to which 
he replied in these emphatic words, “Adiud 
nihil, nisi celum !” (nothing else but Heaven.) 
And shorily after this he breathed his last. 


(By Request.) 


From the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
held in New York by adjournments, from the 
23d of 5th month to the 26th of the same in- 
clusive, 1864. 

To the next Yearly Meeting of Women Friends to 
be held in Philadelphia : 

Dear Sisters,—The same divine power 
which first gathered us as a people, and which 
has since gone before us as a pillar of cloud by 
day, and of fire by night, has once more permit- 
ted us to meet together in our annual assembly, 
and shewao himself to be crown and diadem 
thereof, by the breaking of bread, and the dis- 
pensing of the new wine of His kingdom. 

Having partaken of the food which He has 
blessed, and feeling strengthened thereby to 
keep the faith delivered unto our fathers, we 
are drawn to salute you in sisterly affection, 
and to crave that your inner life may also be 
renewed day by day, with a portion of the 
same “ spiritual meat,” which we have tasted, 
and which alone can satisfy the soul that hun- 
gers and thirsts after righteousness. 

While it is true that we cannot always re- 
move, yet we can assist to bear each other’s 
burdens, and it is sweet indeed to know that 
amid all the trials, temptations and discourage- 
ments which assail us, we have the loving sym- 
pathy of those with whom we are united in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship. 

Our fervent desires have gone forth for you, 
that you may still be preserved on the immuta- 
ble foundation, the Rock of the saints’ rest, 
against which the unstable elements of time 
will ever beat in vain. The desire has been 
expressed that our testimonies may become more 
and more dear to us as they are set at naught 
by the world ; and that it may still be our care 
to preserve the ancient landmarks which our 
fathers by their faithfulness were enabled to set, 
that so the youthful and inexperienced travellers 
Zionward, who are to follow after us, may not be 
led astray by false lights, and thus lose their 
way upon the barren mountains of an empty 
profession. We must remember that we can- 
not labor collectively, to the glory of God, 
without first knowing, individually, an over- 
coming of the spirit of this world ; without cheer- 
fully resigning all wisdom and power of our 
own, and receiving with meekness the ingrafted 
Word, being willing to hear and to obey. That 
which is sown in weakness will thus be raised 
in power, and we shall be qualified to go forth 
conquering and to conquer, running with will- 
ing feet upon the errands of our Divine Master, 
knowing His voice, and abiding securely in our 
tents, unless He calls. 

Mothers have been .exhorted to examine 
themselves, and see whether many of the in- 
consistencies of their children may not be 
chargeable to their own unfaithfulness. It is 
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but good seed in the young and tender mind, 
and pray for the quickening influence of hea- 
venly love upon it, that they would in the end 
see the visible fruits of their labor, and bearing 
the sheaves of sweet peace, rest in the Father’s 
house. 

May we, dear sisters, as strangers and 
pilgrims, whose period of labor here is short, 
work while it is yet day,—be more closely 
banded together in love, and labor faithfully 
for the welfare of Zion and the enlargement 
of her borders,—that so at the end of our race, 
an entrance shall be administered to us abun- 
dantly into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

With the salutation of love we remain your 
sisters. 

Signed on behalf the meeting, by 


believed that were they careful to sow S 
Racuet Hicks, Clerk. 





“The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing 
the heart; the commandment of the Lord is 
pure, enlightening the eyes.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE.—NO. XV. 


An external feature of the knee-joint fur- 
nished us a text for remarks upon a variety of 
artificial contrivances in every day use in the 
arts ; let us now look into the joint itself and 
see what original designs and cuntrivances are 
there established. 

Iyetween the bones which articulate at this 
point in the lower extremities are loose rings or 
cushions of yielding material, such that the 
rolling or sliding faces or ends of the bones, in- 
stead of working each on the other, act in a 
wonderful manner, as we shall see, on the inter- 
posed cartilages. 

If the unprotected ends of the bones rolled 
or slipped in contact under the weight of the 
body they would soon be worn away and de- 
stroyed by attrition ; but in this as in all cases 
the Divine Mechanic has provided against a 
calamity of this kind, by furnishing an elastic, 
anti-friction pad, adapting itself to the varied 
pressures and ‘movements to which the joint is 
ever liable. 

When we look at the configuration of the 
joint surfaces and realize their motion on one 
another, the necessity is apparent for a yielding, 
interposed, anti-attrition material, acting the 
part of a variable socket, adaptive to the different 
inclinations of the bones and lubricatiye to their 
wearing parts. 

These oily, pliant intermedia serve other pur- 
poses in the movements of our wonderful mechan- 
ism. They act the part of springs, lessening 


tendons which tie the joints together, to unusual 
contortions of the limbs, and to the passage of 
nerves and blood vessels which run to and from 
the feet. 

The largeness of the knee-joint as compared 
with that of the hip and ankle may have excited 
surprise in the observer without furnishing the 
reason. The mechanism of this shows that the 
latter are loaded simply with the weight which 
rests upon them—the body and what it carries— 
but the knee joint has to sustain in addition 
the pressure due to the flexure of the lower ex- 
tremities as in walking and in stooping. To il- 
lustrate this, take, say a ten pound weight in 
the hand; while the arm hangs to the side of 
the body the weight does not pain the arm and 
might be held a great length of time without 
inconvenience, but when raised to a position at 
right angles with the body, the weight then 
seems increased tenfold, and caunot be held long 
thus without torture. There has been in this 
experiment no increase of weight, but an in- 
crease of leverage, as we say, on the muscles 
which are then called into play to support the 
weight in that position. 

It is this multiplied pressure which acts on 
the knee joint while supporting the body, and 
it is increased in proportion to the degree of 
flexure of the bones above and below the joint. 
In this connection we see the great value of the 
patella, giving the tendons power over the pres- 
sure on this joint in straightening the limb. 

We have thus exhibited a wise provision for 
a constant want; without this strengthening of 
the joint, this ample supply of attachments and 
ingenious combination of materials, we should 
have sorry things to walk with. 

In our mechanism we but unwittingly copy 
these divine expedients and as often go blindly 
to work at contriving, blundering all the time 
for want of plans,“ but if the eyes were 
opened on organisms we might see and go for- 
ward in success. 

There is nothing more common in machines 
than joints ; they exist in great variety and are 
a fruitful source of trouble and failure. Many 
of them through ignorance are made of unsuit- 
able material, and many more for want of judg- 
ment in disposing the parts proportionally to 
the pressure ; others again—a numerous class— 
are defective from want of selection of material 
adapted to the circumstances of use, and all of 
them require constant attention because they do 
not have an unfailing supply of lubrication. 

Of late years much attention has been given 

to the details of mechanism, and the interesting 
subject of joints and bearings has claimed an 
ample space, from which has resulted several 
valuable contrivances, thus perfecting in some 
degree this troublesome part of engineering. 


the jars and shocks of walking, running and| he plan of lining the wearing parts of joints 
jumping, and also adapt themselves to ‘the 
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use, as is also that of supplying the loss by wear, 
not by replenishing it with new matter as the 
waste proceeds as in organic processes, but by 
closing the parts together, until all is worn out, 
by screws or keys, thus retaining the necessary 
closeness of action. 

Other plans of interposing loose rings of 
harder or softer metals, and in some cases of 
yielding material to equalize the wear, after the 
manner of cartilage, have been in use for some 
time ; later, the bearings of shafts are made to 
accommodate themselves to the flexibility and 
displaced line of the shafts, on the ball and 
socket principle, which are admirable in per- 
formance. 

Some heavy vertical shafts rest and revolve 
on a hemisphere, which adapts itself easily to 
any irregularities of bearing which may occur. 
The pivot of the great screw in the passenger- 
hoisting machine at the Continental Hotel, in this 
city, is fitted with one of these and works well. 
In shafts which have end thrust, the tendency 
to abrasion can be checked by placing thin 
dises of steel at the end. Inshafts which revolve 
at very high velocities, leather and raw hide 
have been used to advantage, and found to be 
superior to metal, because they adapt themselves 
to the bearing. 

Many of these are analogous to the organic 
arrangements above described. J.H 

Phila., 5th month 29, 1865. 

From the Villager (Amesbury, Mass.) 
THE QUESTION OF TO-DAY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

“Tn spite of all revelations of the utterly 
barbarous character of slavery and its direful 
effect upon all connected with it, we were on 
the very point of trusting to its most criminal 
defenders the task of re-establishing the State 
governments of the South, leaving the real 
Union men, the white as well as black at the 
mercy of those who have made hatred a re- 
ligion and murder a sacrament. The nation 
needed one more terrible lesson. It has it in 
the murder of its beloved Chief Magistrate 
and the attempted assassination of its honored 
prime minister, the two men of all others 
prepared to go farthest to smooth the way of de- 
feated rebellion back to allegiance. 

Even now, the lesson of these terrible events 
seems but half learned. In the public utter- 
ances I hear much of punishing and hanging 
leading traitors, fierce demands for vengeance, 
and threats of the summary chastisement of do- 
mestic sympathizers with treason, but compara- 
tively little is said of the accursed cause—the 
prolific mother of abominations, Slavery. The 
government is exhorted to remember that it 
does not bear the sword in vain—the Old Test- 
ament is ransacked for texts of Oriental hatred, 
and examples of the revenges of a semi-barba- 





rous nation—but, as respects the 4,000,000 of 
unmistakably loyal people of the South, the 
patient, long-suffering, kind-hearted victims of 
oppression—only here and there a voice pleads 
for their endowment of the same rights of citi- 
zenship which are to be accorded to the rank 
and file of disbanded rebels. The Golden Rule 
of the Sermon on the Mount ‘is not applied to 
them. Much is said of executing justice upon 
rebels; little of justice to loyal black men. 
Hanging a few ringleaders of treason, it seems 
to be supposed, is all that is needed to restore 
and re-establish the revolted States. The 
negro is to be left powerless in the hands of 
the ‘ white trash” who hate him with a bitter 
hatred, exceeding that of the large slaveholders. 

In short, four years of terrible chastisement 
—of God’s unmistakable judgments—have not 
taught us, as a people, their lesson, which could 
scarcely be plainer if it had been written in 
letters of fire on the sky. Why is it that we 
are so slow to learn, so unwilling to confess 
that Stavery is the accursed thing which 
whets the knife of murder, and transforms men, 
with the exterior of gentlemen and Christians, 
into fiends? How pitiful is our exultation over 
the capture of the wretched Booth and his as- 
sociates!~ ‘The great criminal, of whom he and 
they were but paltry instruments, still stalks 
abroad in the pine woods of Jersey, where the 
State has thrown around him her legislative 
sanction and protection. He isin Pennsylvania 
thrusting black men from public conveyances. 
Wherever God’s children are despised, insulted 
and abused on account of their color, there is 
the real assassin of the President still at large. 
I do not wonder at the indignation which has 
been awakened by the late outrage, for I have 
painfully shared it. But let us see to it that it 
is rightly directed. The hanging of a score of 
Southern traitors will not restore Abraham Lin- 
coln, nor atone for the mighty loss. In wreak- 
ing revenge upon these miserable men, we must 
see to it that we do not degrade ourselves and 
do dishonor to the sacred memory of the dead 
We do well to be angry; and, if need be, let 
our wrath wax seven times hotter, until that 
which ‘ was a murderer from the beginning’ is 
consumed from the face of the earth. As the 
people stand by the grave of Abraham Lincoln 
let them lift their right hands to heaven and 
take a solemn vow upon their souls, to give no 
sleep to their eyes nor slumber to their eyelids, 
until slavery is hunted from its last shelter, and 
every man, black and white, stands equal before 
the law. 

In dealing with the guilty leaders and insti- 
gators of the rebellion, we should beware how 
we take counsel of passion. Hatred has no 
place beside the calm and awful dignity of jus- 
tice. Human life is stiil a very sacred thing ; 
Christian forbearance and patience are still 
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virtues. For my own part, I should be satisfied 
to sec the chiefs of the great treason go out 
from among us homeless, exiled forever, with 
the brand of Cain on their foreheads, carrying 
with them, wherever they go, the avenging 
Nemesis of conscience. We cannot take lessons, 
at this late day, in their school of barbarism ; 
we cannot starve and torture them as they have 
starved and tortured our soldiers, Let them 
live. Perhaps that is, after all, the most terri- 
ble penalty. For wherever they hide them- 
selves the story of their guilt will pursue them 
—they can have no rest nor peace save in that 
deep repentance, which, through the mercy of 
God, is possible even for them. 

I have no disposition to stand between these 
men and justice. If arrested, they can have no 
claim to exemption from the liabilities of crim- 
inals. But it Is not simply a question of their 
deserts that is to be considered; we are to 
take into account our own reputation as a 
Christian people, the wishes of our best friends 
abroad, and the humane instincts of the age, 
which forbid all unnecessary severity. Happily 
we are not called upon to take counsel of our 
fears. Rabbinical writers tell us that evil 
spirits who are once baffled in a contest with 
human beings, lose from thenceforth all power 
of further mischief. The defeated rebels are 
in the precise condition of these Jewish demons. 
Deprived of Slavery they are wasps who have 
lost their stings. 

As respects the misguided masses of the 
South, the shattered and crippled remnant of 
the armies of, treason, the desolate wives, 
mothers and children mourning for dear ones 
who have fallen in a vain and hopeless struggle, 
it seems to me our duty is very plain. We 
must forgive their past treason, and welcome 
and encourage their returoing loyalty. None 
but cowards will insult and taunt the defeated 
and defenceless. We must feed and clothe the 
destitute, instruct the ignorant, and bearing 
patiently with the bitterness and prejudice 
which will doubtless for a time thwart our ef- 
forts and misinterpret our motives, aid them in 
rebuilding their States on the foundation of 
freedom. 

The hour is hastening for us all when our 
sole ground and dependence will be the mercy 
and forgiveness of God. Let us endeavor so 
to feel and act in our relations to the people of 
the South that we can repeat in sincerity the 
prayer of our Lord: ‘ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us,’ 
reverently acknowledging that He has indeed 
‘led captivity captive and received gifts for 
men ; yea, for the rebellivus also that the Lord 
God might dwell among us.’” J. G. W. 


which show the constant progress of liberal 
ideas on matters concerning liberty of con- 
science and worship. The Landgrave of Hom- 
berg has abolished the oath more judaico. At 
Vienna, measures for the suppression of the 
Ghettos of Lemberg and Cracow are under 
consideration. At Warsaw, the administrative 
council of the kingdom has resolved to grant to 
the Jews the right of holding all functions and 
offices. In Turkey, the Sultan has decided 
that the Catholic prelates, the Greek orthodox 
bishops, and the Jewish rabbis shall sit in the 
courts of justice by the side of the cadis and 
muftis.— The Methodist. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE AID AND 
ELEVATION OF THE FREEDMEN.—A meeting 
of this Association was held during the week 
of our Yearly Meeting. Many interested in 
the cause from other places were present. 

After the reading of the minutes of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, letters from some of the Freed- 
men, who are pupils in the school at Camp 
Wadsworth, were offered for examination. The 
writers of these letters were field-hands, who 
had been only a few months under instruction, 
and their efforts were highly creditable to 
themselves and their teachers. The success 
that has crowned the labors of these teachers, 
has equalled the expectations of the most san- 
guine. Regardless of the sacrifices and dis- 
couragements which necessarily attend their 
position among the Freedmen, they have pa- 
tiently and cheerfully persevered in the work 
of aiding them in obtaining a knowledge of life 
and its duties; and they are willing to labor, 
so long as the means are furnished for their 
continuance. Those who are not called person- 
ally into the work, may accomplish an equal 
amount of good, by contributing to sustain 
such as feel it their duty to labor in this field. 

Several Friends from Baltimore, who were 
present, gave interesting accounts of the practi- 
cal working of a similar Association in that city. 
Some of the former slaveholders had retained 
as servants in their families the children of 
the Freed-people, contrary to the wishes of their 
parents, and without affording them the oppor- 
tunity of proving their ability to provide for 
them. The redress of this grievance is one of 





SPREAD OF TOLERATION.—The last number 
of the Universe Israelite mentions four facts 
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the objects contemplated by the Baltimore As- 
sociation. On this being represented, the sym- 
pathy of the meeting was expressed by an im- 
promptu collection of several hundred dollars, 
to aid in rescuing such children as are unjustly 
withheld from their natural protectors. 





THE only test of the efficacy of religious 
teaching, is the everyday exhibition of practi- 
cal godliness by the taught. 


ego 


Diep, on the 25th of 4th month, 1865, after a lin- 
gering illness, which he bore with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation, Josrra Ippings, in the 76th 
year of his age; a member of Centre Quarterly 
Meeting. 


——, on the 4th of 5th month, 1865, after a short 
illness, Harry, youngest son of Henry and Eliza- 
beth Iddings, in the 4th year of his age. 


————__-—~0—- ____ 


EXTRACTS FROM PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING. 


In addition to the account given last week of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, we take the fol- 
lowing from the printed Extracts :— 


“To THE YEARLY MEETING :-— 


The Committee to whom was referred the 
proposition from Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
in relation to marriages, having twice nearly all 
met, and deliberately considered the same, were 
very generally united in proposing the follow- 
ing paragraph for the judgment of the Yearly 
Meeting ; and, if adopted, to follow the first 
paragraph on page 52-of our Book of Discipline, 
—viz. : 

“As there are many persons not in member- 
ship with us, who are not of other principles or 
professions of religion, but who manifest an in- 
terest in the maintenance of our testimonies, it is 
concluded, that when any such person is about 
to proceed in marriage with a member, he or 
she shall be at liberty to make application to 
the men and women Overseers of the Monthly 
Meeting to which the member belongs; when, 
if the overseers are satisfied, the proposals of 
marriage may be laid before the Monthly Meet- 
ing in the usual form; and the meeting shall 
make inquiry and have the same care and over- 
‘ight of the marriage, and proceed in the man- 
her prescribed by Discipline where both are 
members of the same Monthly Meeting. But 
these proceedings shall not give a right of 
membership to such persons, or to their off- 
spring.” 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Joun H. ANDREws, Josepn Ewen, 
Many ANN Jouns, Eiza W. Ripaway. 
Phila., 17th of 5th mo., 1865.” 
















“The Committee to whom was referred the 
concern of this meeting on the divided condition 
of those recognized as Friends, made the fol- 
lowing report, which is accepted, and the sub- 
ject referred to the further consideration of the 
meeting next year. The Committee is re- 
leased.” 

“The Committee to whom was referred the 
concern of the Yearly Meeting, on the divided 
condition of those who are recognized as bearing 
the name of Friends, report, 

“That they have met by adjournment, in 
several sittings, and have in a remarkable man- 
ner been dipped into much unity and broken- 
ness of spirit. Fervent have been our aspira- 
tions, that a people professing to be guided by 
the same spirit, and holding the same testi- 
monies, may more harmoniously labor for the 
promotion of truth and righteousness in the 
earth. We desire to convey to the body, an ac- 
knowledgment of our humbling and grateful 
sense of this baptising feeling, and to express 
the hope that we may all yet come to realize 
‘that one is our Master, even Christ, andall we 
are brethren,’ and, under this conviction. be en- 
abled so to live and labor as to be renewed in 
that ‘unity of the spirit and bond of peace’ 
which was the distinguishing characteristic of 
the first gathering of this people. 

We submit whether the concern may not be 
promoted by continuing it under the care of a 
committee, to move therein as way may open. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JAMES MARTIN, 
Wo. Griscom, 
CLEMENT BIDDLE. 
Phila., 5th mo. 19th, 1865.” 


“The following minute, embracing some 
of the exercises of the meeting, was united 
with. 

In the early gathering of this meeting, our 
hearts were humbled in gratitude in the re- 
membrance that the civil war which has so long 
desolated our land, and caused sadness and 
mourning, appears likely to be succeeded by the 
blessing of peace, and earnest desires were ex- 
pressed that we may be individually stimulated 
to renewed diligence in the fulfilment of our 
social and religious duties. 

In reviewing the state of Society as repre- 
sented in the answers to the Queries, while 
there continues to be evidence of deficiency, we 
are encouraged to hope that there is a large 
body of Friends, particularly among the young 
and middle aged, who are increasingly con- 
cerned in the maintenance of the testimonies of 
Truth. In the early stage of our religious ex- 
perience, it is especially important we should 
avail ourselves of all the outward helps which 
have been graciously furnished as means to 
draw us into a better acquaintance with that 
Divine grace which has appeared unto all men. 
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We have been renewedly impressed with the 
value of our religious meetings—the importance 
of holding them in right authority, and of en- 
couraging our children in a diligent attendance 
of them, instilling into their minds, by a con- 
sistent example, that it isa duty they owe their 
Heavenly Father in acknowledgment of his 
benefits. 

By the answer to the second Query, it was 
encouraging to learn that there is a general pre- 
valence of love and unity maintained among the 
members of our Yearly Meeting, and under its 
expansive influence, our feelings have gone 
forth towards all those who bear the name of 
Friends, with desires, that though we may be 
members of different religious organizations, 
we may ull be Jed to a greater manifestation be- 
fore men, of love towards each other, as breth- 
ren professing to be led by the spirit of Christ 
revealed in our own souls. 

While occupied in the consideration of the 
third Query, some of the temptations to which 
many of our younger members are subjected, 
were impressively presented to their consider- 
ation. Earnest appeals were made to them to 
attend to the limitations of truth in the man- 
agement of their temporal affairs, and to avoid 
places of diversion which lead to hurtful asso- 
ciations. It is feared that the use of spiritous 
liquors bas of late been on the increase in the 
community, and it requires watchfulness, lest 
we, too, be drawn, little by little, into habits 
which unfit for usefulness, and disqualify for 
communion with the divine Spirit. 

Our testimony against the system of prepar- 
ing men by a course of theological study, to 
become ministers of the gospel of Christ, and 
the necessity of maintaining an enlightened 
testimony to a free gospel ministry, under the 
immediate teaching of the divine Spirit, was 
felt to be especially important, in view of the 
fact that attempts are being made by some, to 
incorporate into the Constitution of our country 
religious tests, which may bring the people into 
spiritual bondage. 

Our testimony against war has been violated 
by some of our members, who have entered into 
the desolating strife which has convulsed our 
beloved country. Some of these have been 
consigned to an early grave, while others have 
returned to their homes to pursue the peaceful 
avocations of life. Our feelings of sympathy 
and affectionate solicitude have gone forth 
towards these, that they may return to the 
Father’s house, and that the experience they 
have gained, may be the means of bringing 
them into the peaceable spirit of the gospel, and 
subjects of His kingdom, whose servants cannot 
fight. When disciplinary proceedings are in- 
stituted, we earnestly desire that these may be 
sought in the spirit of restoring love and 
brought back into the bosom of their friends. 


Then there will be rejoicing—the fatted calf 
wil! be killed, and the son that was lost will be 
found, 

Through the several sittings of this Yearly 
Meeting, we have been favored with renewed 
evidences of divine regard, clothing our spirits 
and enabling us to transact the business which 
has come before us, in forbearance and love of 
each other. Grateful for the favor, we conclude, 
to meet again at the usual time next year, if so 
permitted. 


—__—__-—~ee-___—_ 
MODERN JERICHO AND ITS PEOPLE. 


The inhabitants of Jericho belong to the agri- 
cultural Bedouin class, and have their fixed 
dwellings ; but they are more indigent and have 
a worse reputation for morals than their nomadic 
brother tribes. They maintain themselves by 
tilling the ground and by keeping cattle. Some 
ill-cultivated arable plots and gardens surround 
the miserable village, whilst many remarkably 
beautiful trees and luxuriant grass proved, on 
the other hand, the fertility of the soil. How 
much warmer the climate in the Valley of Jor- 
dan is than at Jerusalem we could see by the 
fig-trees, which there, had scarcely begun to put 
forth their buds, but which here were fully in 
leaf; and by the corn which there was not yet 
in ear, whilst here it was yellow and ready for 
the harvest. Root-products seem to luxuriate 
in the rich soil, well-watered as it is by abun- 
dant springs. Vegetation seems here consider- 
ably nobler than man. We went hence to the 
top of a little green hill, close outside the vil- 
lage. We had not been long here before we 
saw a troop of Bedouins come riding along, ev- 
idently with the intent of taking a near view of 
us. They rode towards the hill on which we 
were standing, but halted when Sheik Mustapha 
went towards them, and fell into conversation 
with their chief ; after which they put spurs to 
their horses, rode rapidly up to us, and passed 
us down to the village, casting upon us as they 
went by, lightning-like glances from their dark, 
fiery eyes. The hue of their complexion was 
also very dark, but many of them had beautiful 
significant features; and it was a perfect de- 
light to see them riding their fleet-footed, and, 
as it were, dancing steeds. The riding of the 
Arab shows a mastership of the horse, a harmony 
with his being and his temper, of which not 
even the horse-riders of Europe can give any 
conception. At asign from his rider, the horse 
flies like a bird over hills and bushes, and whilst 
at full gallop will make a sudden leap, which 
would inevitably throw off every rider except 
he were an Arab; but the Arab himself sits 
upon his horse as lightly and as easily as a bird 
and seems to be one in all its movements ; and 
when he wills it, the snorting horse stands still 
in a moment, and gentle as a lamb. The horse 
is also the Arab’s greatest wealth, often his su- 
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premest love. It is quite usual to hearan Arab 
say that he loves his horse better than his wife, 
and, after what I have seen of the Arab ladies, 
I cannot wonder at it.—Fredrika Bremer’s 
Travels in the Holy Land. ‘ 





HE CARETH FOR YOU. 


“Casting all your care upon Him, for he careth 
for you. 1. Per. v. 7. 


What is it to cast the care on God? 
Is it to keep the heaviest load, 
And lay some trifling weight aside, 
Still taking thought for every hour, 
As if the Lord’s susteining power 
Were still unknown—at least untried ? 


Is it to shrink at future things, 
To start at what the present brings, 
. To groan, when we but fear the rod, 
Not to rejoice till we reeeive, 
And only when we see, believe, 
Is this to cast the care on God? 


No, the believer doth not so— 
As Shiloh’s waters softly go, 
He keeps his smooth and even way ; 
No evil tidings doth he fear; 
His heart is fixed, bis help is near, 
Hlis strength is equal to his day. 


Before he started for his crown, 
He laid a heavy burden down, 
A weight the pilgrim could not bear, 
His foes without, bis fears within, 
His griefs, his weakness and his sin, 
And everything that caused his care. 


Should doubts arise, should ills betide, 
God will protect, God will provide, 

He saith—and pondering in his breast 
The promise of his faithful Lord, 
He doth believe his plighted word, 

And so, he enters into rest. 


—_—_———- 
THE LAMP AT SEA. 


The night was made for cooling shade, 
For silence and for sleep ; 

And when I was a child. I laid 

My hands upon my breast and prayed, 
And sank to slumbers deep. 

Child-like as then, I lie to-night, 

And watch my lonely cabin light. 


Each movement of the swaying lamp 
Shows how the vessel reels; 

And o'er her deck the billows tramp, 

And all ber timbers strain and cramp, 
With every shock she feels : 

It starts and shudders while it burns, 

And in its hingéd socket turns, 


Now swinging slow, and slanting low, 
It almost level lies, 
And yet I know, while to and fro 
I watch the seeming pendule go, 
With restless fall and rise, 
The steady shaft is still upright, 
Poising its little globe of light. 


0, hand of God! O, lamp of peace! 
0, promise of my soul! 


Though weak and tossed, and ill at ease, 
Amid the roar of smiting seas— 
The sbip’s convulsive roll— 
I own, with love and tender awe, 
Yon perfect type of faith and law! 


A heavenly trust my spirit calms! 
My soul is filled with light! 

The ocean sings his solemn psalms ; 

The wild winds chant; I cross my palms ; 
Happy as if to-night, 

Under the cottage roof again, 

I heard the soothing summer rain. 

Longfellow. 


scecnciacaiiltiocns 
SELECTED. 
NEVER PUT OFF. 
Whatever duty waits for thee, 
With sober judgment view it, 
And never idly wish it done; 
Begin at once, and do tt. 


For Sloth says falsely, “ By and by 
Is just as well to do it ;” 

But present strength is surest strength ; 
Begin at once, and do it. 


And find not lions in the way, 
Nor faint if thorns bestrew it; 
But bravely try, and strength will come, 
For God will help thee do it. 
eomnnsciiilitinianinin 
From the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
WITH THE BIRDS. 
(Continued from page 206 ) 

The Cuckoo is one of the most solitary birds 
of our forests, and is strangely tame and quiet, 
appearing equally untouched by joy or grief, 
fear or anger. Is he an exile from some other 
sphere, and are his loneliness and indifference 
the result of a hopeless, yetresigned soul? Or has 
he passed through some terrible calamity or be- 
reavement, that has overpowered his sensibil- 
ities, rendering him dreamy and semi-conscious? 
Something remote seems ever weighing upon 
his mind. He deposits his eggs in the nests of 
other birds, having no heart for work or do- 
mestic care. His note or call is as one lost or 
wandering, and the farmer says is prophetic of 
rain. Amid the general joy and the sweet as- 
surance of things, I love to listen to this 
strange clairvoyant call. Heard a quarter of a 
a mile away, coming up from the dark bosom 
of the forest or out from the sombre recesses of 
the mountain, like the voice of a muezzin call- 
ing to prayer in the Oriental twilight, it has a 
peculiar fascination. He wanders from place 
to place, 


* An invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery.” 


You will probably hear him a score of times to 
seeing him once. I rarely discover him in the 
woods, except when on a protracted stay; but 
when in June he makes his gastronomic tour of 
the garden and orchard, regaling himself upon 
canker-worms, he is quite noticeable. Since 
food of some kind is a necessity, he scems re. 
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solved to burden himself as little as possible 
with the care of obtaining it, and so devours 
these creeping horrors with the utmost matter-of- 
course air. At this time he is one of the tamest 
birds in the orchard, and will allow you to ap- 
proach within a few yards of him. I have even 
come within a few feet of one without seeming 
to excite his fear or suspicion. He is quite un- 
sophisticated, or else royally indifferent. 

Without any exception, his plumage is the 
richest brown I am acquainted with in Nature, 
and is unsurpassed in the qualities both of 
firmness and fineness. Notwithstanding the 
disparity in size and color, he has certain pe- 
culiarities that remind one of the Passenger- 
Pigeon. His eye, with its red circle, the shape 
of his head, and his motions on alighting and 
taking flight, quickly suggest the resemblance ; 
though in grace and speed, when on the wing, 
he is far inferior. His tail seems disproportion- 
ately long, like that of the Red Thrush, and 
his flight among the trees is very still, contrast- 
ing strongly with the honest clatter of the 
Robin or Pigeon. 

Have you heard the song of the Field-Spar- 
row? If you have lived in a pastoral country 
with broad upland pastures, you could hardly 
have missed him. Wilson, I believe, calls him 
the Grass Finch, and was evidently unac- 
quainted with his powers of song. The two 
white lateral quills in his tail, and his habit of 
running and skulking a few yards in advance of 
you as you walk through the fields, are suffi- 
cient to identify him. Not in meadows or 
orchards, but in high, breezy pasture-grounds, 
will you look for him. His song is most notice- 
able after sundown, when other birds are silent ; 
for which reason he has been aptly called the 
Vesper-Sparrow. ‘The farmer following his 
team from the field at dusk catches his sweetest 
strain. His song is not so brisk and varied as 
that of the Song-Sparrow, being softer and 
wilder, sweeter and more plaintive. Add the 
best parts of the lay of the latter to the sweet, 
vibrating chant of the Wood-Sparrow, and you 
have the evening hymn of the Vesper-Bird,— 
the poet of the plain, unadorned pastures. Go 
to those broad, smooth, up-lying fields where 
the cattle and sheep are grazing, and sit down 
in the twilight on one of those warm, clean 
stones, and listen to this song. On every side, 
near and remote, from out the short grass which 
the herds are cropping, the strain rises. Two 
or three long, silver notes of peace and rest, 
ending in some subdued trills and quavers, con- 
stitute each separate song. Often you will 
catch only one or two of the bars, the breeze 
having blown the minor part away. Such un- 
ambitious, quiet, unconscious melody! It is 
one of the most charcteristic sounds in Nature. 
The grass, the stones, the stubble, the furrow, 













































the quiet herds, and the warm twilight among 





the hills are all subtilely expressed in this 
song; this is what they are at last capable of. 


The female builds a plain nest in the open 


field, without so much as a bush or thistle or 
tuft of grass to protect it or mark its site; you 
may step upon it, or the cattle may tread it into 
the ground. But the danger from this source, 
I presume, the bird considers less than that 
from another. 
impertinent curiosity, as Finchie well knows,— 
and a bank or hedge, or a rank growth of grass 
or thistles, that might promise protection and 
cover to mouse or bird, these cunning rogues 
would be apt to explore most thoroughly. The 
Partridge is undoubtedly acquainted with 
the same process of reasoning; for, like the 
Vesper-Bird, she, too, nests in open, unpro- 
tected places, avoiding all show of concealment, 
—coming from the tangled and almost impen- 
etrable parts of the forest, to the clean, open 
woods, where she can command all the ap- 
proaches and fly with equal ease in any direc- 
tion. 


Skunks and foxes have a very 


One of the most marvellous little songsters 


whose acquaintance I claim is the White-Eyed 
Flycatcher. 
by unappreciative ears, for I know no one who 
has made especial mention of him. 
is not particularly sweet and soft ; on the con- 
trary, it isa little hard aad shrill, like that of 
the Indigo-Bird or Oriole; but for fluency, 
volubility, execution, and power of imitation, 
he is unsurpassed (and in the last-named par- 
ticular unequalled) by any of our Northern 
birds. 
phatic, but, as stated, not especially musical : 
Chick-a-re’r-chick, he seems to say, hiding him- 
self in the low, dense undergrowth, and eluding 
your much vigilant search, as if playing some 
part in a game. 
you are on good terms with the sylvan deities, 
you may listen to a far’ more rare and artistic 
performance. Your first impression will be that 
that cluster of Azalea or that clump of Swamp- 
Huckleberry conceals three or four different 
songsters, each vying with the others to lead 
the chorus. Such a medley of notes, snatched 
from half the songsters of the field and forest, 
and uttered with the utmost clearness and ra- 
pidity, I am sure you cannot hear short of the 


He seems to have been listened to 


His song 


His ordinary note is forcible and em- 


But in July or August, if 


haunts of the genuine Mocking-Bird. If not 
fully and accurately repeated, there are at least 
suggested the notes of the Robin, Wren, Cat 
Bird, High-Hole, Goldfinch, and Song‘Spat- 
row. The pip, pip, of the last is produced 80 
accurately that I verily believe it would de- 
ceive the bird herself,—and the whole uttered 
in such rapid succession, that it seems as if the 
movement that gives the concluding note of oné 
strain must form the first note of the next. The 
effect is very rich, and, to my ear, entirely 
unique. The performer is very careful not to 
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reveal himself in the mean time ; yet there is a 
conscious air about the strai. that impresses one 
with the idea that his presence is understood 
and his attention courted. A tone of pride and 
glee, and, occasionally, of bantering jocoseness, 
is discernible. I believe it is only rarely, and 
when he is sure of his audience, that he dis- 
plays his parts in this manner. You are to 
look for him, not in tall trees or deep forests, 
but in low, dense shrubbery about wet places, 
where there are plenty of gaats and mosquitoes. 
(To be continued:) 
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world, proved from appearances in Sweden ; and 
on docks, sluices and salt works. He was very 
anxious to set up an observatory, and to com- 
mence salt-making, and had plans for a ma- 
chine by which a man might go under the sea, 
and do great damage to the fleets of the 
enemy; an air-gun, from which a thousand 
balls might be discharged from one tube in a 
moment; a musical instrument, on which the 
inexperienced musician might play any tune; 
an aquatic clock, showing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; a flying chariot; a chariot 
full of tools, set in motion by the movement of 
the horses ; and so on. 

“In 1721, he went to Amsterdam, and there 
printed in Latin some treatises on chemistry, 
iron and fire, docks and dykes, and on his 
method of finding the longitude by the moon. 
At Leipsic, in 1722, he published a volume of 
miscellaneous observations on geology, vitrifi- 
cation or the change of particles into glass, 
on stoves, fire-places, wind and draught fur- 
naces, on chemistry, as atomic geometry, and 
many other matters. On his return to Sweden, 
he issued a pamphlet on the Swedish currency. 
From this enumeration we may conceive the 
range and versatility of Swedenborg’s mind. 

““He now betook himself to the duties of 
his assessorship, and for eleven years staid at 
home and published nothing. Living amon 
mines and miners, he set himself the task of 
their systematic description; and not content 
with the narration of the technical details of 
mining and smelting, he struggled with the in- 
soluble problem, how copper, and iron, and 
matter, and Nature herself came to exist and 
subsist. Having accumulated a great mass of 
manuscript, he went to Leipsic in 1733, and 
commenced printing, and in 1744 completed, in 
three massive folios, adorned with his portrait 
and many plates, his ‘Opera Philosophica et 
Mineralia;’ the Duke of Brunswick paying 
the whole cost of the publication. ‘The second 
and third volumes of the work are given up to 
a description of the manu‘acture of copper, 
iron and brass, and contain an exhaustive record 
of the best methods in use in the last century. 
The first volume, entitled ‘ Principia, or the 
first Principles of Natural Things, being New 
Attempts towards a Philosophical Explanation 
of tht Elementary World,’ has alone any gene- 
ral interest. It is an elaborate theory of the 
origin of the universe from what he defines as 
‘points of pure motion produced immediately 
from the Infinite.’ 

“We have now reached the close of the 
first part of Swedenborg’s life. Had he died 
at this time, it is not likely that any, except a 
librarian who had to catalogue his works, 
would ever have heard of his name. His writ- 
ings do not appear to have obtained for him 
any marked recognition among the literati of 











































EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

The following account of this remarkable man 
is taken from “ The Methodist :” 

“ Swedenborg was born in Stockholm, in the 
year 1688, and died in London, in 1772, thus 
reaching the extreme age of eighty-four years. 
He was never married. His life-time divides 
itself into distinct periods—the first, ending 
with his fifty-fifth year, was given to business, 
science and philosophy ; the second, of nearly 
thirty years, was exclusively consecrated to 
theology and spiritualism. 

“He was educated at Upsal, and having 
graduated as Doctor of Philosophy, travelled 
for four years in England, Holland, France 
and Germany. In bis absence, his father plied 
the government of Charles XII. for some office 
into which he might at once step on his re- 
turn, with a pertioacity which would take no 
repulse. After many delays and some tem- 

rary employment, the father was rejoiced by 

is son’s appointment to the assessorship of 
the mines. 

“ With Charles XII. Swedenborg had much 
intercourse, and they talked over many mathe- 
matical and arithmetical questions together. 
One day Charles remarked that ‘he who knew 
nothing of mathematics did not deserve to be 
considered a rational man,’ a sentiment, thought 
Swedenborg, ‘truly worthy of aking.’ In the 
prosecution of the siege of Frederickshald, he 
was of service to Charles in carrying two gal- 
leys, five large boats and a sioop overland for 
fourteen miles, on rolling machines of his own 
contrivance. The cannon ball from Frederick- 
shald, which, on the 11th December, 1718, 
killed Charles, and gave peace to Scandinavia, 
dissolved a connection in which Swedenborg’s 
engineering skill would have had many chances 
of display. 

“His brain at this time was teeming with 
mechanical and economical designs. He pub- 
lished short works on algebra, giving the first 
account in Sweden of tue differential and in- 
tegral calculus; on a way of finding the longi- 
tude by means of the moon ; on decimal money 
and measures; on the motion and position of 
the earth and planets ; on the depth of the sea, 
and greater force of the tides in the ancient 
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that day; and they have been brought to light, ' 


and translated into English in our own time, 
solely through the interest which attaches to 
his latter career. His writings evidence a 
mind of singular clearness, grasp, and construe- 
tive power; he delighted in theory and generaliza- 
tion, but contributed no new facts to science ; 
and theories akin to his are very ancient, and 
continue to be produced with varied success in 
confirmation or refutation from positive science. 
It is not uncommon to find Swedenborg compli- 
mented for his service to science, but we are 
never told wherein that service consisted. No 
truth bears his name as its discoverer, and the 
works we have enumerated were utterly ne- 
glected by himself during the remainder of his 
life-time, and were similarly dealt with by the 
world. 

“ A great change now came over Sweden- 
borg. In 1744, he was in Holland, and en- 
tered into a series of dreams, visions and 
walking fantasies, plunging him at one time into 
cruel perplexityand torment, and at another ele- 
vating him into ecstasies of bliss. This part of 
Swedenborg’s life was, until 1858, hid in ob- 
scurity, when M. Klemming, the royal librarian 
in Stockholm, discovered a diary kept by him 
in 1744, giving minute relations of his mental 
states. This diary is of inestimable value to the 
biographer of Swedenborg, for 1744 was the 
pivot of his life, and it sheds a light upon 
points in his past career which explain some in 
his future. On the evidence of this diary, 
Swedenborg was unquestionably in a state 
which, rightly or wrongly, we should pronounce 
insane, and which at this day would justify a 
physician in consigning a patient to Hanwell or 
Colney Hatch. From Holland he passed over 
to London, and lodged in Fetter lane.” 

“Tt was in this same Fetter lane that Wesley 
formed his first societies. How singular that 
those two men of commanding talents, one 
practical, the other purely visionary, yet both 
destined to leave followers after them, should 
have been thrown into so close a juxtapo- 
sition ! ; 

“Tt is related, but not on the best evidence, 
that in London he lived for a time under the 
care of a Dr. Smith and a keeper, as a lunatic. 
It is certain, however, that he returned to 
Sweden at the end of 1745, and in 1747 re- 
signed his assessorship, that he might give 
himself up without reserve to the new duties 
to which he believed himself divinely appoint- 
ed. In consideration of his thirty years’ ser- 
vice, his salary was continued to him in full. 
In 1749 he made his appearance in London as 
a theologian, in the publication of the first vol- 
ume of his Arcana Celestia, completed in 
1756, in eight solid quartos. His life hence- 
forward was spent at home in Stockholm, and 
in voyages to London and Amsterdam, with 





















shorter or longer residences in these cities, in 
order to supervise the printing and distribution 
of the products of his prolific pen. With the 
exception of two or three of his last, all of 
his theological publications were issued anony- 
mously. 


“ He now openly professed himself a com- 


panion of angels, seeing spirits and demons 
daily, and holding converse with them as a 
man with men. His books are replete with 
instances of his experience with spirits, with 
interviews with saints, sages aud sinners of all 
times and nations, and with descriptions of 
scenery celestial and infernal. 


“Swedenborg wrote all his books in Latin, 


and printed them at his own expense. They 
were well advertised, but they did not sell, and 
he therefore gave them away freely among the 
clergy. Judged by success, Swedenborg was 
among the most unlucky of men. He testified 
that the Christian church had come to an end, 
and that a new church, signified by the New 
Jerusalem in the Revelation, was about to 
begin, and that his writings were for its use. 
A very small circle of friends and disciples was 
all he had. In England, the Rev. Thomas 


Hartley, rector of Winwick, Northampton- 


shire ; William Cookworthy, a Quaker preacher 


of Plymouth; and Dr. Messiter, a London 
physician, received his doctrines, and trans- 
lated and published some of his books. In 
Sweden, a few clergymen and noblemen, Dr. 
Oettinger, of Wurtemberg, and -Lavater, in 
Switzerland, read his writings, and believed. 
‘Of Swedenborg, personally, we find nothing 
but the pleasantest memories. All who knew 
him, speak of him as kind, affable and discreet. 
Those who expected to meet a @reamer or an 
enthusiast, found a gentlemen wide awake, and 
as self-possessed as themselves. His years 
were spent in study and retirement; yet he 
was readily drawn into society, which he frank- 
ly met and enjoyed. He was quite will- 
ing to talk on theology and spiritualism, if in- 
vited, and held his own with the readiest; 


jesting or scoffing never ventured to break into — 


his serious and serene presence. His evident 
sincerity impressed all listeners; and whilst 
he spoke, he won their belief sometimes against 
their will. 

‘His habits were very simple; he disliked 
giving trouble; he lit his own fire and made 
his own coffee, of which he drank freely, made 
sweet and without milk. Animal food he 
seldom or never tasted, living on almonds, 
raisins, biscuits, bread and butter, cakes, milk 
and vegetables. One day, when William Cook- 
worthy called to see him, he found him mak- 
ing his dinner of bread and milk. Of money 
he had always abundance, which he spent in 
travelling and printing ; he lent none, for that, 
he used to say, was the way to lose it; and 
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gave none to beggars, for that he thought en- 
couraged rascality and laziness. 

“ In person, Swedenborg was about five feet 
nine inches high, erect, rather thin, and of a 
brown complexion. His eyes were of a brown- 
ish gray, nearly hazel, and rather small. He 
had always acheerful smile on his countenance, 
and a kindly sparkle in his eyes. His manners 
and dress were those of a gentleman of the 
last century; he wore a wig, a suit of black 
velvet and long ruffles, a sword, and carried a 
gold-headed cane. 

“His last lodging was with Shearsmith, a 
perukemaker, at 26 Great Bath Street, Cold 
Bathfields, Clerkenwell; the house has, within 
the last twenty years, been taken down and re- 
built. In the area of Cold Bath Square, now 
covered with houses, he used to sit and walk, 
and distribute gingerbread and fruit among 
the children who played there. His body, 
after death, was interred in the vault of the 
Swedish Chapel, in Prince’s square, to the east 
of the Tower, near London Dock. 

“The number of the followers of Sweden- 
borg in the United States is not very large. 
According to their own statistics, they have 38 
societies, and several thousand members. Many 
of them are persons of the highest intelligence ; 
among some of our literary men and artists, 
there is a singular inclination to Swedenborgian- 
ism.” 


MODE OF REPROOF. 


Some persons pride themselves upon being 
blunt, or, as they call it, “ honest ;’”’ but such 
very blunt people do little good to others, and 
get little love to themselves. The Scriptures 
recommend gentleness and Icindness. Repreof 
should fall like the gentle dew, and not like the 
rushing hailstorm. The oil insinuateth itself: 
the stone wounds and then rebounds. (Ps. exli. 
5.) Christians should take heed of getting fond 
of the work of “rebuking.” Such “spiritual 
constables” do a great deal of mischief without 
intending it. They are in a church what a 
very witty and sarcastic person is in society, or 
what a telltale is in school; and approximate 


very closely to that class which the apostle terms 


‘Busy-bodies in other men’s matters.” 


Qur manner must be tender and winning. 
The nail of reproof (says an old writer) must 
be well oiled in kindness before it is driven 
home. Meddling with the faults of others is like 
attempting to move a person afflicted with the 
theumatic gout—it must be done slowly and ten- 
derly, nor must we be frightened by an outcry 
ortwo. The great thing is to show the person 
that you really love him; and if you manifest 
this in the sight of God, he will bless your ef- 
forts, and give you favor in the sight of an er- 


ting brother.— Christian Treasury. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
FIFTH MONTH. 

















1864. 1865. 
Rain during some portion of —! 
the 24 hours, 20.00. ccccocccees 12 days. | 12 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,..) 3 “ 3 & 
Cloudy, without storms,...... 10 « e* 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term,...... <6” 10 « 
31 “ 3l “ 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1864, 1865. 





month at Penna. Hospital,|67.20 deg./63.39 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|85.50 “ (83.00 “* 
Lowest do. do. do. 44.00 “ |44.00 




















Rain during the month,......| 8.68 in. 7.21 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
counting 4 current weeks 
COACH FEAF). cccccccce cece cecccees 1250 | 1229 
Average of the mean temperatures of| 
this month for the past seventy-siz| 
YOATS,....000: eecccecee Redeserene cecccceswesecece \62.70 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire} 
PeTiOd, 1802-1826.......0.rcccce soscceseeses 71.00 “ 
HOWE = GR, 1B jesseccsceccccaciesee 151-75 
SPRING TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three Spring 
MODtHS Of 1864,.......cceececreeereceseeree «(02.63 deg. 
i ices slices 55.94 “ 
Average of the Spring temperatures for 
the past seventy-six years,.........sses0es 50.88 
Highe:t Spring mean occurring during | 
that entire period, 1826,............00002./05 00 
MOWER GO. GO 1B iciscccccscsin 46.00 “ 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1864, 1865. 
First month, 3.61 inch. 1.70 inch. 
Second month, 0.55 5.83 
Third month, 5.17 4.71 
Fourth month, 3.79 2.83 
Fifth month, 8.68 7.21 
Totals, 21.80 22.28 


The above exhibit shows the temperature of the 
month under review, to have been nearly 4 degrees 
lower than that of last year, though still higher 
than the average for the past seventy-six years—and 
yet the entire spring temperature was three and 
one-third degrees higher than last year, and more 
than five degrees above the average for the above- 
mentioned long period. 


The quantity of rain that has fallen this year, it 


will be noticed, is a little in excess of that of last 
year. The 11th of the month will long be remem- 
bered for a terrible tornado, which visited the 
north-western portion of our city, doing immense 
damage. The 17th was excessively warm—the 
mercury, in some localities, rising as high as 87 
degrees—but on the next day, a great change was 
experienced, falling to 61 degrees at the same honr. 
On the 23d the Schuylkill was reported to be higher 
than at any time since the year 1859. J. M. E. 
Philada., 6th mo, 2, 1865. 
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Wuat poses “ Economy” MEAN ?—In our 
use of the word it means merely sparing or 
saving; economy of money means saving 0 
money—economy of time sparing time, and so 
on. But economy no more means saving money 
than it means spending money. It means the 
administration of a house: its stewardship, 
spending or saving,—that is, whether money, 
or time, or anything else, to the best advantage. 
In the simplest, clearest definition of it, econo- 
my means wise management of labor; and it 
means this mainly in these senses: Ist. Apply- 
ing labor rationally ; 2d. Preserving its produce 
carefully ; 3d. Distributing its produce season- 
ably.— Luskin. 





It is better to find out one of our own faults 
than ten of our neighbor's. 





The best expounder of difficult truths is the 
practice of the plain. , 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Msau.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it ie utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $7 75 a 8. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. 

Grain.—The Wheat market is feverish, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 





One imsertion--- +--+ e+eeereeereee eeeeeseves 60 cts. 
Two insertions: +--+ ++++++eceeeeeecececccerses $1 00 
Three insertions: --+.-++++++++e.e++ +000 coool DW 
For every additional insertion--------- eseeere 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereof...... 10 cts. 


Always payable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 





OOKS FOR SALE:— Journal of Hugh Judge- -- oad 
00 


Journal of John Comly, (600 pages) price------------ Y 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies--------+--+++-+++- 1.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) the 4th volume 

out of print---+++-+-+e+e-+++ et Pe ee eres erase eseserese 8.00 


History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of Friends’ 
Meetings; with engravings: 580 pages----- «+-++-ss+0+« 3.00 

Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1/ 

The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 6.00 

The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.------- 1.00 

Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School Reader---. 75 

Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader: ----+--++--+e-seeceeeeees 

Bellangee’s Journal: -« +--+ cece cece esceccces atte eeeeeeeee 75 

Also, Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race 
Street: and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with large groups 
of persons, ~ by 10. «+ eee. 00 Cece ecccccccoccccceccccesecs 1.00 


Stereoscopic Views of the same---++-.++++-+++++« seeeeian : a 
Card Size of the above-----+-seessececcecceccces seereces 25 
- 610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





GENTLEMAN AND Wire, or TwoGentlemen, can obtain a neatly 
A turnished second story front room, ana Board, in a Friends’ 
family, with use of bath and gas, at 1603 Summer St., Phila. 
610, 624. 3t. pw. mn. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. A Boarpine Scnoot ror 
GIRLs. 

Tar SpRinc ANB SumMeER TeRm of this healthfully and beauti- 
fally located Institution, will open, 5th month 22d, 1865, and 
continue in session twelve’ weeks. For terms of admission and 
other particulars, see circular, which may be had on application 
to the Principals, Attleboro P.0., Bucas Couuty, Pennsylvania. 

Israkt J. | Principals. 


4.1. 18t. 624 Jane P. GRAHAME. 





UBLIC SALE.—By virtue of authority vested in the under- 
signed by Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends, we willl 
offer at Public Sale, on the 13th of the 6th month (June), at 2 


f o'clock, P. M,, that valuable and desirably located property, 


known as the Fair Hill Boarding School Property. 

This farm lies at the intersection of the Brookeville and Wash- 
ington, and Sandy Spring branch turmpikes, bounding about 
half a mile on each, and is distant eighteen miles from Washing- 
ton, and 2} miles from Sandy Spring Meeting House. 

The whole tract contains about 350 acres, which has been di- 
vided into two farms, with an ample supply of wood and water, 
and two wood lots of twenty acres each. Farm No. 1 contains 
about 190 acres, and includes the extensive buildings now used 
as a Boarding School, with barn, other out-buildings, and tenant 
es and has about 35 acres of wood land included within its 

imits, . 

Farm No. 2 contains about 120 acres, with 27 acres of wood 
land, and has a small tenement thereon. The wood lots, of 20 
acres each, are well timbered, and bound on the Sandy Spring 
branch pike. 

A more particular description is not deemed necessary, a8 pur- 
chasers will have an opportunity of viewing the premises, which 
can be reached daily, by stage, either from Washington or Laurel 
station, on Baltimore and Washington Railroad. 

The terms will be one-third cash, and the balance in two equal 
payments at one and two years, secured on the property, with 
interest from day of sale. \ 

Richard 8. Kirk, residing on the premises, will give any further 
information to those who may visit it, or by letter addressed to 
either of the undersigned, at Sandy Spring P. 0., Md. 

Cates STABLER, 
Bens. Rusa Roserrs, 


527. 3t. 610. p. x. 1. N. z. Ricuarp T. BEnTLsr. 





J YLOR still continues his Lanp Aggnoy, for the Society of 
° Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. Tytor, Denton, Md. 
References>—Joseph C. Tarnpenny, 10th and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 eg Street, - 
J. Jamison, 66 & 68 North Water Street, “ 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 





UMMER BOARDING.—Those wishing a retreat in the country 
with its shade, and the general luxuries of the farm and 
dairy, can be accommodated at our residence in the village of 
Evergreen, which stands unrivalled for neatness, and all 
constituents that are requisite to HEALTH. We are within half a 
mile of the Fairville depot, on the Philadelphia and Baltimore R. 
K., and the Wilmington and Hamorton stage passes the door 
twice each day. Our terms are moderate. 
Address Hamorton, Chester county, Pa. 


610617. 2t. owxn. Evszsivs BARNARD. 





ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 cts-; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures | 

Howe. & Brorgers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oi 

Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 

plain, at Jonnston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 
low 11th Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

513. 12t. 729. pxnz. 





HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order,a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hats; as 
he makesa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wexF. 





| gee CERTIFICATES, by Frrenps’ Ceremony; ( will 
unswer where one party is not ¢ member,) and filled up in 

a beautiful manner, specimens of which may be seen. Also Wed- 

ding Cards and Invitations, either engraved, printed, or written, 

in superior styles, with box for the Certificate. and envelopes of 

the finest quality. for the Cards, all of them sent by mail, if re- 

quisite. T. E. Cuapman, No. 5 South Fifth Street. 
12t. 325.610. v 8 N. 





IRUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli. 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 





M. HEACOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 
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